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President's  Message 


There  are  all  kinds  of  exciting  things 
happening  in  numismatics  these  days 
--  including  the  commemorative  quarter 
program,  which  will  cover  all  of  the  50 
states  in  the  next  ten  years.  Because  they 
will  appear  in  the  same  order  as  states 
entered  the  Union,  Delaware  comes  first 
and  Pennsylvania  is  next  ...which  means 
that  both  will  be  issued  early  next  year! 
Check  out  PAN's  activities,  and  our  con- 
test for  designs,  on  page  7 of  this  issue. 


In  connection  with  the  Quarter  Design  Program,  congratulations  go  to 
our  own  Don  Carlucci,  who  is  now  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  de- 
sign selection  committee  --  as  a result  of  his  contacting  the  Governor's 
Office  about  the  program,  and  because  three  of  our  active  PAN 
members  visited  Harrisburg  and  suggested  that  a numismatist  should 
be  on  the  committee. 

Our  "Coins  for  A's"  program  is  still  going  strong  - with  Pennsylvania 
youngsters  mailing  to  PAN  a copy  of  report  cards  exhibiting  A's,  and 
then  receiving  coins  from  PAN.  I am  confident  that  this  will  add  quite 
a few  new  collectors  to  our  hobby.  Another  attraction  for  youngsters  is 
the  "Coins  for  Kids"  program  that  is  now  a permanent  part  of  our  PAN 
Conventions  - and  which  will  be  done  again  at  our  May  8-10  show. 

You  can  see  the  basic  details  on  our  May  8-10  PAN  Convention  on  the 
facing  page.  Once  again,  we  are  confident  the  show  will  be  a "winner"  - 
due  to  the  efforts  of  many  dedicated  volunteers.  That's  the  secret  of 
PAN's  success,  of  course  --  our  fellow  members  who  are  always  ready  to 
help  out.  If  you  are  new  to  PAN,  you  are  more  than  welcome  to  join 
in  and  help  strengthen  our  organization. 

As  reported,  nominations  for  PAN  offices  are  now  being  accepted,  and 
the  election  of  officers  will  be  held  in  the  fall.  Why  not  consider  being 
one  of  those  running  this  great  outfit? 

The  next  PAN  meeting  will  take  place  during  the  C.P.N.A.  Show  in 
Lancaster,  on  Saturday,  April  4 - at  1:00  p.m.  After  that,  I hope  to  see 
all  of  you  at  the  ExpoMart  in  Monroeville,  May  8,  9 & 10. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  E.  Cross 
President 


Spring  Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Numismatists 


Over  100  Tables 


May  8,  9 & 10,  1998 
^ Pittsburgh,  PA 


Over  100  Tables 


The  Pittsburgh  ExpoMart 

Business  Route  22,  Monroeville,  PA  (Exit  6,  PA  Turnpike) 


PUBLIC  HOURS:  Fri.  May  8,  10-7;  Sat.  May  9,  10-6;  Sun.  May  10,  10-4 


FREE  COIN  SEMINARS  EDUCRTIONRL  EHHIBITS 

Silver  Dollars  - Gold  Coins  - U.S.  Coins  - Foreign  Coins 
Ancient  Coins  - Tokens  - Medals  - Paper  Money 


Bourse  Chairman: 

John  Paul  Sarosi 
Box  729 

Johnstown,  PA  15907 
(814)  535-5766 
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With  members  of  the  PA 
Commemorative  Quarter 
Committee  behind  him, 
Gov.  Ridge  had  3 young- 
sters hold  a giant  replica 
of  a Quarter  - noting  that 
George  Washington  will 
remain  on  the  obverse. 
The  only  problem  (for  PAN) 
- he  asked  for  design  sug- 
gestions by  February  16! 


Then,  when  the  youngsters 
turned  around  the  giant 
Quarter  , Governor  Ridge 
could  point  out  where  the 
Pennsylvania  design  will 
appear  - on  the  reverse. 
On  top,  it  says  “Pennsyl- 
vania, 1787”;  and  below, 
“Area  reserved  for  inscrip- 
tion as  required  by  law.” 


PAN  representatives  pic- 
tured with  the  Governor  are 
(from  left)  Morty  Kadushin, 
John  Eshbach  (Gov.  Ridge) 
and  Dick  Duncan.  Duncan 
is  holding  a copy  of  the 
Quarter  Design  Contest  as 
it  was  published  in  the 
December,  1997  CLARION. 
The  Governor  was  very 
gracious  and  friendly. 


RN  UPDATE  ON  OUR 

QUARTER  DESIGN  CONTEST 


Would  you  believe  it?  The  national 
government  can  actually  move  fast 
when  it  wants  to! 

PAN  announced  a Quarter  Design 
Contest  in  December,  1997  (which 
was  summarized  in  the  CLARION 
of  that  month.  And  then,  we  had  to 
shorten  the  deadline  - TWICE  - 
when  the  feds  realized  how  soon 
they  would  need  to  have  finished 
coin  designs,  so  the  first  five  com- 
memorative quarters  (for  the  first  5 
states  that  joined  the  Union)  could 
be  issued  in  1999. 

PAN  issued  press  releases  (as  well 
as  the  article  in  this  publication)  - 
first  announcing  the  May  9,  1998 
deadline  (during  PAN’s  Spring  Show) 
- but  then  the  national  government 
said  ideas  were  needed  in  March. 
And  finally,  Harrisburg  said  they 
needed  design  proposals  by  “Presi- 
dent’s Day”  (February  16).  Thus,  we 
in  PAN  ultimately  announced  a 
deadline  of  February  6 - for  designs 
to  be  passed  on  to  Governor  Ridge 
and  his  Committee. 

But  Don’t  Despair! 

The  PAN  Selection  Committee  did 
meet  on  February  8,  to  look  over  the 
designs  received  by  that  date  - and 
then  pass  them  on  to  Harrisburg. 


Incidentally,  while  that  PAN  Com- 
mittee did  suggest  some  design  sug- 
gestions as  “better  ideas,”  all  of  the 
design  ideas  received  bv  Feb.  6 
were  passed  on  to  Harrisburg 
for  their  consideration. 

Also.  PAN  kept  a copy  of  every 
design  received  - for  purposes 
of  our  own  PAN  CONTEST. 

Thus,  even  though  the  government 
asked  for  design  ideas  sooner  than 
we  had  anticipated,  PAN’S  DEAD- 
LINE (for  awarding  $100  prizes)  is 
still  the  same  as  announced  before. 

The  deadline  for  entries  in  the 
PAN  QUARTER  DESIGN  CONTEST 
is  still  MAY  9.  1998.  (That’s  the 
Saturday  of  our  SPRING  PAN  SHOW.) 
At  that  time,  the  PAN  Selection 
Committee  will  review  all  entries 
(including  those  received  before 
Feb.  6,  and  those  received  after)  - to 
determine  the  THREE  WINNERS  OF 
$100  (in  the  form  of  the  new  $100 
notes). 

Thus,  every  design  idea  PAN 
receives  by  May  9,  1998  still 
qualifies  for  PAN’s  contest 
(even  though  it  may  be  too  late  to 
be  considered  by  the  government). 
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Harrisburg  Press  Conference 
PAN’s  Don  Carlucci  (Past  PAN  Pres- 
ident) contacted  the  state  govern- 
ment in  January  to  find  out  what 
their  plans  were  for  selecting  the 
new  Quarter  Design.  That’s  when  he 
found  out  the  new  “deadline”  and 
the  fact  that  a press  conference 
would  be  held  on  Friday,  January  30 
in  the  State  Museum  (right  next  to 
the  Capitol)  in  Harrisburg. 

Three  PAN  representatives  from 
Lancaster  were  able  to  attend  that 
press  conference  (see  the  enclosed 
photos)  - John  Eshbach,  Dick  Duncan 
and  Morty  Kadushin.  Incidentally, 
87  young  people  - 4th  Graders  from 
Phoenixville,  PA  - had  already 
planned  to  visit  the  State  Museum 
that  day,  so  they  were  invited  to  the 
press  conference,  also. 

We  were  very  impressed  with  Gov- 
ernor Ridge  during  that  conference. 
He  began  by  holding  up  a 25-cent 
piece,  acknowledging  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  see  its  details  in 
the  back  of  the  crowd  (or  even  in 
the  front  row,  for  that  matter). 
So... they  wheeled  out  the  replica  of  a 
Quarter  that  was  about  three  feet  in 
diameter  - showing  what  he  was 
talking  about,  and  illustrating  the 
area  on  the  reverse  for  the  new  PA 
design. 

Reproduced  below  is  the  News  Re- 
lease passed  out  to  the  crowd  on 
January  30  in  Harrisburg. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission 
Commonwealth  News  Bureau 
Room  308.  Capitol 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Contact  Amy  Riggleman 
Press  Secretary 

(717)  783-9882 

GOVERNOR  CALLS  ON  PENNSYL- 
VANIANS TO  SUBMIT  IDEAS  FOR 
DESIGN  OF  PENNSYLVANIA'S 
COMMEMORATIVE  QUARTER 

HARRISBURG  (Jan.  30)  — Gov.  Tom 
Ridge,  surrounded  by  children  at  the 
State  Museum  of  Pennsylvania,  today 
invited  Pennsylvanians  to  submit  ideas 
for  the  design  of  Pennsylvania's  Com- 
memorative quarter  to  be  engraved  at 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  and  issued 
nationally  in  1999. 

"Pennsylvanians  have  a unique  oppor- 
tunity to  describe  what  this  great 
Commonwealth  means  to  them,  and 
what  we  want  it  to  mean  to  the  rest  of 
America  and  to  the  world,"  Gov.  Ridge 
said. 

"For  the  first  time  in  our  nation's 
history,  Pennsylvania  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  directly  represented  on 
an  American  coin.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
all  Pennsylvanians  have  the  opportunity 
to  suggest  an  image  that  will  be 
cherished  and  collected  for  centuries  to 
come." 

Ridge  issued  the  public  call  from  the 
State  Museum  of  Pennsylvania. 

"Pennsylvania  has  long  been  admired 
nationally  for  our  robust  and  fore- 
running leadership  in  industry,  labor, 
the  arts,  literature,  transportation,  arch- 
itecture, business,  natural  resources, 
education,  technology  and  community," 
said  Ridge. 


Looming  over  the  Governor’s  press  con- 
ference (in  the  State  Museum)  was  the 
statue  of  William  Penn.  The  above  photo 
was  taken  just  before  Governor  Ridge 
arrived.  Below,  after  the  conference,  we 
were  very  impressed  that  the  Governor 
spent  lots  of  time  talking  with  the  students 
(mostly  4th  graders  from  Phoenixville) 
and  listening  to  their  ideas  for  the  design. 


"With  the  commemorative  quarter,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  share  our  great 
state  with  the  world." 

The  U.S.  Treasury  recently  asked  Gov. 
Ridge  for  conceptual  suggest-ions  to 
appear  on  the  Pennsylvania  edition  of 
the  quarter  for  the  up-coming  series  to 
honor  the  50  states. 

Ridge  invited  all  Pennsylvanians  to 
participate  in  the  process  and  en- 
couraged citizens  to  submit  enduring 
themes,  such  as  historic  events, 
geographic  features  and  contributions  to 
America's  heritage. 

The  portrait  of  George  Washington  will 
remain  as  the  front  side  of  all  quarters. 

Entries  must  be  submitted  by  President's 
Day,  Feb.  16,  to  "Pennsylvania's  Com- 
memorative Quarter,  508-E  Main 
Capitol,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120." 

Ridge  said  suggestions  also  will  be 
accepted  via  the  Pennsylvania  homepage 
at  "www.state.pa.us"  or  e-mail 
"pa_quarter@state.pa.us." 

The  Pennsylvania  quarter,  like  its  49 
counterparts,  will  be  engraved  in 
Pennsylvania  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 


CLARION  ADVTG.  DATES  & RATES 
(Now  published  4 times  a year) 

AD  DEADLINES:  2/1;  5/1;  8/1;  11/1 


AD  RATES: 

1 AD 

4 Ads 

Business  Card 

$10. 

$30. 

Quarter  Page 

15. 

50. 

Half  Page 

30. 

100. 

Full  Page 

50. 

170. 

Back  Cover 

65. 

230. 

Mail  Ads  to: 

Dick  Duncan,  Editor 
611  Fairway  Drive 
Lancaster,  PA  17603 


Ridge  also  announced  that  he  has 
appointed  a special  Pennsylvania 
Commemorative  Quarter  Committee  to 
review  the  publicly  submitted  entries 
and  recommend  three  to  five  finalists  to 
the  Governor  by  early  March. 

Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
memorative Quarter  Committee  in- 
clude State  Treasurer  Barbara  Hafer;  Rep. 
Peter  Zug  (R-Lebanon);  Rep.  Sara  G. 
Steelman  (D-Cambria;Indiana);  Sen. 
Edwin  G.  Holl  (R-Montgomery);  Sen. 


Allyson  Y.  Schwartz  (D-Mont- 
gomery/ Philadelphia);  Dr.  Brent  Glass, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Museum  Commission  (PHMC);  Dr. 
William  Cornell,  S.,  of  Wormleysburg, 
noted  Pennsylvania  Historian  and 
PHMC  board  member;  Ann  Benzel  of 
Hollidaysburg  and  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Council  on  the  Arts;  C. 
James  Trotman  of  West  Chester,  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Humanities  Council;  Randall  D.  Cooley 
of  the  Southwest  Pennsylvania  Heritage 
Preservation  Commission;  Barry 
Wickes,  Travel  and  Tourism  Council; 
Jay  Warren,  a ninth-grade  American 
Cultures  teacher,  Loyalsock  Town-ship 
High  School,  Williamsport;  and  Scott 
Dotter,  an  11th  grade  student,  Louis 
Dieruff  HighSchool,  Allentown. 

Lucy  M.  Gnazzo,  as  the  Governor's 
liaison  to  PHMC  and  Chief  of  Staff/  Press 
Secretary  to  the  First  Lady,  has  been 
selected  as  the  Governor's  liaison  to  the 
U.S.  Mint. 

In  December,  1997,  the  U.S.  Fifty  States 
Commemorative  Coin  Pro-gram  Act 
authorized  a series  of  circulating 
quarters  with  designs  representing 
each  of  the  50  states. 

The  Governor  must  submit  his 
endorsed  Pennsylvania  concepts  to 
the  Treasury  by  March  13,  and  the 
U.S.  Mint  will  draft  visual  design 
concepts  for  approved  themes.  During 
the  Spring,  the  federal  Citizens 
Commemorative  Coin  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  Fine  Arts  Commission  of  the 
United  States  will  review  the  draft 
design.  Once  approved,  final  candidates 
will  be  submitted  back  to  the  state  for  the 
final  selection. 


In  late  May,  1998,  Gov.  Ridge  will 
convene  his  committee  again  to  select  a 
finalist  from  the  Treasury's  final  design 
candidates.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
Committee's  final  de-sign  choice  and  by 
July  1,  the  Governor  will  submit 
Pennsylvania's  selection  of  a design  to 
the  Treasury  Secretary  for  his  final 
approval.  In  1999,  the  U.S.  Treasury  will 
issue  the  Pennsylvania  Commemorative 
Quarter. 

As  the  second  state  to  ratify  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  Pennsylvania  is  among  the 
first  five  state  quarters  that  the  U.S. 
Treasury  will  release  in  1999.  Other 
states  in  the  first  design  process  are 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Georgia  and 
Connecticut. 

# # # 

As  a postscript  to  the  press 
conference  and  the  above  news 
release:  When  the  three  PAN 
representatives  spoke  with 
Governor  Ridge  on  January  30, 
John  Eshbach  said,  “Governor, 
there  is  just  one  thing  lacking 
in  your  committee.  It  does  not 
include  a numismatist.” 

Governor  Ridge  considered  this 
for  a moment,  and  agreed. 
Thus,  a few  days  later,  Don 
Carlucci  was  contacted  to  be 
that  numismatist  on  the 
committee.  (A  very  appro- 
priate choice,  since  Don  had 
been  the  one  to  originally 
contact  the  Governor’s  Office 
about  plans  for  the  new  coin.) 
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A Remarkable  History 

KRAUSE  PUBLICATIONS 

by  Dick  Duncan 


One  of  our  most  famous  coin  publi- 
cations had  a most  humble  begin- 
ning. The  life  of  Numismatic  News 
started  at  the  kitchen  table  of 
Chester  Krause,  in  the  tiny  farming 
town  of  lola,  Wisconsin.  The  year 
was  1952.  Today,  his  publishing 
venture  (now  including  many  hobby 
periodicals  and  books)  is  a business 
worth  more  than  $60  million. 

The  fact  that  it  was  a small  town  is 
a key  to  the  whole  business.  That 
is,  coin  collector  Chet  Krause  was 
isolated  from  other  hobbyists,  coin 
shops,  clubs  and  the  conventions 
found  in  metropolitan  areas.  (Inci- 
dentally, he  pronounces  his  name  as 
“Krau-sey.”) 

One  Page 

He  was  a builder  by  trade,  but  in  his 
spare  time  - on  October  13,  1952  - 
Chet  produced  a one-page,  one-sided 
11”  X 17”  broadsheet.  It  was  mod- 
eled after  another  newspaper  famil- 
iar to  the  many  hunters  in  this  area, 
Shotgun  News. 

Soon,  Chet’s  publication  - named 
from  the  outset,  Numismatic  News, 
declared  its  publishing  philosophy: 
“Published  for  Collectors  by  a Col- 
lector.” 

There  was  a small  local  newspaper 
operating  in  lola,  so  Chet  arranged 
to  have  it  printed  at  their  offices. 


Chester  Krause 

Following  two  issues  with  free  ads, 
the  January,  1 953  issue  offered 
subscribers  a free  10-word  classi- 
fied advertisement  with  each  issue. 
Subscribers  paid  $2  a year  for  the 
monthly  newspaper. 

Then,  as  now,  Chet  believed  that  a 
“trader”  type  of  newspaper,  filled 
with  classified  ads,  was  the 
backbone  of  any  collectible  hobby. 
Additional  words  in  ads  - as  well 
as  display  ads  - were  at  half  the 
going  rate. 

Forty  Subscribers! 

It  was  not  an  easy  climb  to  success. 
In  January,  1953,  he  contracted  for 
the  printing  of  2,000  copies  - while 
the  actual  paid  circulation  was  only 
forty!  Thus,  the  majority  of  copies 
served  as  sample  issues  - “spread- 
ing the  word.” 
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Another  aid  to  future  success  was 
the  adoption  of  grading  standards  - 
the  help  insure  satisfaction  among 
traders  and  buyers.  In  the  middle  of 
1953,  the  first  advertising  appeared 
which  stated  that  the  coins  offered 
were  graded  according  to  the  Num- 
ismatic News  standards. 

The  first  photos  of  coins  for  sale 
appeared  in  the  April,  1954  issue. 

One  basic  problem  in  those  early 
days:  Many  ads  - as  well  as  articles 
- reached  the  printer  in  longhand, 
and  the  printer  (a  non-numismatist) 
had  to  interpret  abbreviations,  etc. 

Typo  Nightmares 
At  one  time,  the  “fasces”  on  the 
back  of  the  Mercury  Dime  were 
printed  as  “faces.”  More  serious 
were  decimal  points  misplaced  in 
coin  prices. ..and  the  ad  of  Chicago 
coin  dealer,  R.  Green,  whose  address 
appeared  as  108  W.  Washington 
Street,  when  it  should  have  been 
1 80  W.  Washington  Street. 

In  the  beginning,  Chet’s  work  as  a 
self-employed  builder  subsidized 
the  paper,  which  operated  at  a 
deficit  for  the  first  20  months.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  however, 
advertising  revenues  put  it  solidly 
in  the  black. 

In  May,  1954,  Chet  attended  his 
first  major  numismatic  function  - 
the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Central  States  Numismatic  Society, 


Numismatic  News 


The  first  issue.  Oct.  13,  1952 
held  that  year  in  Milwaukee.  He 
wrote  of  his  experiences  in  the 
newspaper,  and  urged  other  collect- 
ors to  attend  such  shows,  also. 

Numismatic  News  gradually  grew  - 
in  size  and  in  import  to  the  hobby. 
Beginning  as  one  side  of  one  page,  it 
became  four  pages,  then  six,  and  by 
the  end  of  1955,  it  was  up  to  28 
pages.  This  growth  meant  that  it 
needed  a new  printer,  so  production 
of  the  paper  went  to  a larger  print 
shop,  13  miles  south  of  lola. 

Show  Calendars 

A new  feature  appeared  in  Septem- 
ber, 1955  - a “Convention  Calen- 
dar,” listing  dates  and  locations  for 
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1 0 coin  shows  around  the  country. 

Soon,  competitors  “lifted’  these 
show  listings  (without  any  credit 
being  given  to  Numismatic  News,  of 
course).  Ed  Rochette  (an  employee 
for  several  years,  before  moving  on 
to  the  A.N.A.  and  his  own  coin 
business)  devised  a way  to  show 
them  up.  He  “planted”  a coin  show 
in  the  listing,  located  at  “Holiday 
Inn,  Blenker,  Wisconsin.”  Folks  in 
the  area  knew  that  town  was 
actually  just  a wide  spot  in  the  road 
- without  a Holiday  Inn  within  100 
miles.  Sure  enough,  that  listing 
promptly  appeared  in  another 
publication  - and  hobby  insiders 
spread  the  word,  to  the  embarr- 
assment of  that  publication. 

A Full-Time  Job 
In  1957,  a 40’  X 40’  office  building 
was  constructed  - and  Chet  gave  up 
the  construction  trade  to  become  a 
full-time  publisher.  He  had  two 
young  women  helping  as  his  “staff.” 

In  late  1957,  Chet  hired  a long-time 
friend  and  numismatist  Art  Cristoph 
as  Advertising  Director.  The  paper 
was  continuing  to  grow,  and  at  the 
end  of  1958,  they  had  10,000  sub- 
scribers. 

In  March,  1959,  they  progressed  to 
publishing  Numismatic  News  twice 
a month,  and  simultaneously  they 
announced  there’d  be  no  immediate 
change  in  subscription  prices.  That 
is,  a person  with  a one-year  sub- 


scription would  still  receive  the 
paper  a full  year  - with  twice  as 
many  issues.  This  policy  has  since 
become  the  rule,  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception for  Krause  Publications,  as 
their  periodicals  have  changed  from 
monthly  to  bimonthly  to  weekly  - 
which  is  definitely  not  the  norm  in 
the  publishing  industry. 

Various  features  were  added  along 
the  way  - such  as  “Numismatically 
Speaking,”  a column  authored  by  C. 
Lynn  Glaser  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
became  well-known  for  his  expert- 
ise in  Colonial  American  Coins  and 
U.S.  Fractional  Currency. 

The  August  22,  1960  issue,  with  72 
pages,  was  the  largest  single  issue 
of  any  numismatic  publication,  with 
a printing  of  more  than  42,000.  It 
was  also  their  first  “Special  Issue” 
- with  a 1 6-page  section  on  that 
year’s  A.N.A.  Convention,  held  that 
year  in  Boston.  That  section  was  the 
work  of  Guest  Editor  Ed  Rochette  - 
who  became  Managing  Editor  of  the 
paper  in  November, 1 960.  Ed  contin- 
ued with  Numismatic  News  for  six 
years  - and  moved  on  to  become  the 
Editor  of  the  A.N.A.  publication,  The 
Numismatist. 

Cliff  Mishler 

Ed  Rochette  was  succeeded  by  Cliff 
Mishler  - destined  to  become  a key 
figure  in  the  firm,  who  has  now  en- 
joyed over  34  years  working  with 
Chet  Krause.  Mishler  is  now  Presi- 
dent of  Krause  Publications. 
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Competition 

When  Numismatic  News  debuted  in 
1952,  it  led  the  way.  Coin  collect- 
ing periodicals  then  consisted  of 
two  monthlies  - Numismatic  Scrap- 
book and  the  A.N.A.’s  Numismatist. 
The  success  of  Numismatic  News  in 
the  50’s  stifled  the  competition  (as 
about  a dozen  publications  arrived 
and  then  disappeared). 

In  1960,  however,  Sidney  Printing  & 
Publishing  Co.  of  Sidney,  Ohio,  de- 
cided to  enter  the  arena.  They  had 
been  publishing  a daily  newspaper, 
as  well  as  being  the  printer  for 
Linn’s  Stamp  News.  The  stamp  pub- 
lication gave  them  a head  start  on  a 
mailing  list,  as  they  knew  many 
stamp  collectors  also  collect  coins. 
In  April,  1960  (during  National  Coin 
Week),  they  produced  the  first  issue 
of  their  weekly  paper  named  Coin 
World.  It  called  itself,  “the  weekly 
newspaper  for  the  entire  numismat- 
ic field.”  A sample  copy  was  sent 
to  the  17,000  names  on  the  mailing 
list  of  Linn’s  Stamp  News.  (A 
survey  by  Numismatic  News  had 
shown  that  27%  of  subscribers  col- 
lected both  stamps  and  coins.  ) 

Among  innovations  by  Coin  World: 
The  editorials  reflected  a personal- 
ity, showing  a photo  of  that  person; 
and  “Coin  Trends”  were  published. 
(Initially,  they  also  included  “up”  or 
“down”  arrows  to  show  price 
movements  - but  that  idea  was 
discarded  later,  when  they  realized 


no  collector  wants  to  see  that  his 
coins  have  dropped  in  value). 

With  the  success  of  this  newcomer, 
Numismatic  News  realized  it  had  to 
fight  back  - which  it  did  by  chang- 
ing to  a new  and  faster  printing 
firm.  It  also  increased  editorial 
content  and  added  more  columnists, 
such  as  M.  H.  Bolender  and  George 
Fuld. 

In  1961,  Coin  World’s  circulation 
passed  that  of  Numismatic  News.  In 
fact,  it  has  maintained  an  edge  - but 
Chet  Krause  continued  working  to 
offer  a top-notch  publication.  And 
in  September,  1961,  with  the  pur- 
chase of  Coin  Press  magazine,  the 
firm  became  “Krause  Publications.” 
The  name  of  that  new  magazine  was 
soon  changed  to  simply,  “Coins.” 

A Weekly 

Numismatic  News  became  a weekly 
newspaper  in  1 969. 

In  January,  1970,  the  firm  switched 
from  the  old  hot-type  printing 
method  to  offset  - offering  more 
and  better  photos,  plus  sharper, 
more  readable  type.  In  1970,  they 
also  began  computerizing  their 
operations. 

At  this  time,  subscriptions  were 
down,  as  well  as  advertising.  But 
big  ads  for  limited-edition  medal 
programs  helped  business  (products 
of  the  Franklin  Mint,  which  had 
become  the  world’s  largest  private 
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mint  in  1 970). 

In  1971,  Krause  started  branching 
out  into  other  hobby  publications  - 
beginning  with  Old  Cars  (reflecting 
another  hobby  interest  of  Chet).  And 
in  1971,  revenue  reached  a land- 
mark - over  $1  million. 

World  Coins 

In  March,  1972,  the  Standard  Cata- 
log of  World  Coins  (by  Chester 
Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler)  made 
its  debut.  Boasting  800  pages  and 
15,000  photos,  it  quickly  gained  a 
strong  acceptance.  Many  of  the 
photos  were  from  Krause’s  files, 
but  also  very  helpful  was  Milwaukee 
coin  dealer,  Pete  Foerster,  who  had 
recently  purchased  a collection  of 
top-quality  coins  of  the  world  dated 
1850  to  1950.  In  January,  1971, 
Cliff  Mishler  and  photographer  Fred 
Baerwald  drove  a load  of  photo 
equipment  to  Milwaukee  and  spent 
two  days  taking  pictures  of  more 
than  2,000  coins! 

At  the  end  of  1973,  World  Coin 
News  made  its  appearance.  This 
newspaper  began  as  a quarterly,  but 
eventually  (in  1 976)  became  a 
weekly  publication. 

Among  other  milestones: 

*ln  1974,  the  first  “Numismatic 
Ambassador  Awards”  were  present- 
ed - one  way  for  Krause  Publi- 
cations to  “give  something  back  to 
the  hobby.” 

*ln  mid-1976,  the  700  employees  of 


Krause  Publications  moved  into  a 
big  new  building. 

*ln  1977,  Chet  Krause’s  25th  year 
as  a publisher,  he  was  honored  with 
the  A.N.A.’s  highest  award  - the 
Farran  Zerbe  Award  - at  its 
Convention  in  New  York  City. 

*Since  1981,  a one-man  Washington 
Bureau  - Burnett  Anderson  - has 
provided  in-depth  coverage  of  nu- 
mismatic news  in  the  capital. 

*The  “Coin  of  the  Year”  award  was 
initiated  in  1 983. 

*ln  1986,  with  the  A.N.A.  Convention 
being  held  in  Milwaukee,  members 
of  that  national  organization  were 
invited  to  “A  Day  in  lola”  (which  the 
Clarion  Editor  enjoyed  immensely) 
for  tours  of  the  Krause  business, 
fellowship  and  fine  food. 

Krause  and  company  have  had  their 
ups  and  downs,  as  booms  and  busts 
have  hit  the  hobby,  but  the  story  is 
one  of  remarkable  achievement.  As 
noted,  Chet  started  it  all  at  his 
kitchen  table,  and  now  it’s  more 
than  a $60  million  business. 


The  above  story  comes  from  a 
book  published  last  year  on  the 
45th  anniversary  of  Chester 
Krause’s  business,  entitled  “A 
Business  is  Only  AS  GOOD  AS 
ITS  FOUNDATION ,”  by  Bob 
Lemke.  As  you  might  expect,  it 
was  published  by  Krause  Publi- 
cations, 700  E.  State  St.,  lola, 
Wisconsin  54990-0001. 
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MONEY  TALKS:  The  Numismatic  Radio  Show 


MONEY  TALKS  is  a one-minute  radio 
spot  produced  by  the  A.N.A.  in 
Colorado  Springs.  They  run  daily,  and 
each  covers  a different  topic  related 
to  coins,  medals,  tokens  or  paper 
money.  It  began  in  October,  1992,  and 
now  reaches  hundreds  of  stations 
across  the  United  States. 


This  one  was  broadcast  January  7,  1998: 

THE  UNSINKflBLE  TITRNIC 
by  Thomas  LaMarre 

Haue  you  seen  the  latest  Hollyujood 
blockbuster,  The  Titanic?  Well,  euen  if 
you  did,  here’s  a story  that  didn’t 
make  it  onto  the  screen. 

Measuring  nearly  900  feet,  the  Titanic 
was  the  world’s  largest  ship.  Experts 
also  considered  it  the  safest.  . . until 
it  struck  an  iceberg  on  its  maiden 
uoyage  from  England  to  New  Vork.  The 
iceberg  ripped  a 300-foot  hole  in  the 
Titanic.  It  took  nearly  2-1/2  hours  for 
the  ship  to  sink  — plenty  of  time  to 
abandon  ship.  But  there  weren’t 
enough  lifeboats  for  euen  half  of  the 
more  than  2,000  people  on  board. 
Fifteen-hundred  died  in  the  disaster, 
but  another  liner,  the  Carpathia, 
managed  to  pick  up  more  than  700  sur- 
uiuors,  mostly  women  and  children. 

Gustau  Rath  was  Fifth  Officer  on  the 
Carpathia.  In  recognition  of  his  part  in 
the  rescue  effort,  he  was  presented, 
just  weeks  after  the  tragedy,  with  a 
gold  medal  on  behalf  of  suruiuors  of 
the  Titanic. 

The  medal  pictured  the  Carpathia,  with 
a massiue  iceberg  in  the  background 
and  jammed  lifeboats  nearby.  Rt  the 
top  of  the  medal  was  the  eerie  head  of 


If  you’d  like  to  hear  the  show  on  your 
local  airwaves,  write  to  your  public 
broadcasting  station  and  request 
MONEY  TALKS.  It’s  provided  free  of 
charge . For  info,  contact:  Education 
Director,  American  Numismatic  Assn., 
818  North  Cascade  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs, 
CO  80903.  (Phone  (719)  632-2646) 


Neptune,  ruler  of  the  seas  in  Roman 
mythology.  Sailors  had  long  prayed  to 
Neptune  for  safe  uoyages,  and  after 
their  return,  showed  their  thanks  by 
dedicating  a ualuable  object  to 
Neptune. 

Officer  Rath’s  medal  turned  out  to  be 
pretty  ualuable  itself.  It  was  one  of 
14  made,  and  the  first  to  be  offered  at 
public  auction.  Rccompanying  it  were 
Rath’s  discharge  papers  and  a letter  of 
commendation  from  the  ship’s  captain. 

Recently,  an  American  collector  paid 
ouer  $50,000  for  the  medal  — more 
than  twice  what  it  was  expected  to 
bring.  . . and  a new  world’s  record  for  a 
20th-century  medal. 

This  has  been  “Money  Talks.”  Today’s 
program  was  written  by  Tom  LaMarre 
and  underwritten  by  Whitman  Coin 
Products,  a diuision  of  Golden  Books, 
the  right  choice  for  coin  collecting 
books  and  supplies.  “Money  Talks”  is 
a copyrighted  production  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association,  818 
North  Cascade  fluenue,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado  80903,  719/632- 
2646  ana  @ money  org,  http:  //www, 
money,  org 


************************************** 
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COIN  OF  THE  YEAR 

A Bermuda  triangle-theme 
coin  issue  struck  by  the 
British  Royal  Mint  for  the 
Bermuda  Monetary  Auth- 
ority has  been  named  Coin 
of  the  Year  for  1998  - for 
issues  dated  1996  - in  com- 
petition sponsored  by 
World  Coin  News.  The 
monthly  hobby  newspaper 
features  the  competition 
results  in  their  February, 
1998  issue. 

The  paper  has  sponsored 
the  award  for  the  past  15 
years  to  encourage  excel- 
lence in  coin  design. 

The  winner  is  a triangular 
gold  S60  piece  depicting  a 
crowned  Queen  Elizabeth 
II  on  the  obverse.  The  re- 
verse shows  a compass  and 
map  of  Bermuda  with  a 
large  ship  sailing  on  the 
ocean,  all  circled  by  a 
thrice-knotted  rope. 

The  Coin  of  the  Year  is  se- 
lected via  a two-stage 
balloting  process,  with  an 
international  panel  of  ex- 
perts voting  in  each  of  10 
categories.  Next,  the  panel 
votes  from  among  the  cat- 
egory winners. 

Other  category  winners: 
Best  Trade  and  Most 
Popular  Coin:  Canada’s 
bi-metallic  $2,  picturing  a 
polar  bear. 


Best  Crown:  Austria,  sil- 
ver 500-schilling,  showing 
a view  of  Innsbruck  on 
the  obverse,  and  a market 
scene  on  the  reverse. 

Best  Silver:  Russia,  1 00 
rubles,  carrying  a Nut- 
cracker Ballet  reverse. 
Most  Historically  Sig- 
nificant: Israel,  silver  30 
new  sheqalim,  marking 
3,000  years  since  Jerusa- 
lem was  founded. 

Best  Conte  m- 


New  Book  Offered 
on  Ancient  Coins 

A new  book  provides  ex- 
perienced collectors  with  a 
provocative  journey  into 
the  world  of  ancient 
Greek  coinage  while  also 
providing  novice  collect- 
ors with  the  background 
necessary  to  immediately 
begin  enjoying  the  hobby 
and  to  make  smart  buying 
and  selling  decisions. 

Written  by  Wayne  Sayles, 
it  has  200  pages  and  more 
than  200  photos,  tables  and 
charts  that  help  identify 
coins.  Ancient  Coin  Col- 
ecting  II  is  part  two  of  a 
six-volume  series  on 
ancient  coins  which  foc- 
uses on  coins  as  art. 


porary  Event 
Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina,  silver  14- 
euro,  honor- 
ing the  Dayton 
Peace  Accord. 

Most  Inspir- 
ational: U.S. 
silver  $1,  hon- 
oring the  Par- 
alympices. 

Most  Artistic: 
Finland,  silver 
100-markka, 
honoring  the 
painterHelene 
Schuerbeck. 

A monthly  news- 
paper recognized 
as  the  leading 
authority  on 
world  coins, 

World  Coin  News 
is  available  for 
$3.25  per  issue. 
Subscriptions  are 
$12.98  for  6 months, 
and  $24.98  a year. 


ANCIENT  COIN 
COLLECTING  II 

Numismatic  Art  of  tlic  Greek  World 


w yym:  c;.  sayi.ks 

* Feature*  coins  of  die  Archaic. 
Classical  Hellenistic  periods 

’ Fxjiaiulcd  guide  to  attribution 

1 l.cam  to  judge  style  and 
select  specimens 


mm 
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Show  Calendar 


World  Coins  Book 

A 25th  anniversary  Standard  Cata- 
log of  World  Coins  is  now  available 
with  over  one  million  updated  20th 
century  world  coin  prices.  Featuring 
96  more  pages  and  2,500  more  coin 
photos  than  the  previous  edition, 
the  1998  catalog  is  indispensable  for 
specialists,  collectors  and  dealers. 

Its  1,792  pages  give  complete  cov- 
erage of  20th  century  coinage, 
featuring  updated,  current  prices  for 
virtually  every  coin  produced  from 
1901  to  the  present  in  one  easy- to 
use  book.Authors  are  Chester  Krause 
and  Clifford  Mishler,  with  Colin 
Bruce  as  Senior  Editor.  It’s  available 
for  $47.95  plus  $3.25  shipping  from 
Krause  Pubs.,  Book  Dept.  NAR1,  700 
E.  State  St.,  Iola,  WI  54990-0001. 


March  14.  15  - York.  PA  - York 
Coin  Club  Show,  Springetts  Fire  Hall, 
3013  East  Market  Street. 

March  14.  15  - Indiana,  PA  - 
Indiana  Coin  Club  Show,  Best 
Western  Univ.  Inn,  1545  Wayne 
Ave.,  Route  119  South. 

March  21.  22  - Clark's  Summit, 
PA  - Scranton  Coin  Club  Show, 
Ramada  Inn,  Route  6. 

April  4.  5 - Lancaster.  PA  - 
Central  PA  Numis.Assn.  Show,  Farm 
& Home  Center,  Rte.  72  at  Rte.  30. 

April  25  - Waynesboro.  PA  - 
Waynesboro  Coin  Club  Show,  ATHL 
Fire  Hall 

May  2.3  - Hershev,  PA  - Hershey 
Coin  Club  Show,  PA.  National  Guard 
Armory,  1720  East  Caracas  Ave. 

May  8.9.10  - Monroeville.  PA  - 

PAN  CONVENTION.  Pittsburgh 
Expo  Mart,  Business  Route  22 
(PA  Turnpike  Exit  6). 

May  16.  17  - Chambersburg,  PA 
Friendly  Coin  Club  Show,  Holiday 
Inn,  Exit  5,  1-81. 

May  30  - Lancaster.  PA  - Red 
Rose  Coin  Club  Show,  Farm  & Home 
Center,  Rte.  72  at  Rte.  30. 
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WILL 


ROGERS 


*AN  UNFORGETTABLE  AMERICAN* 


by  Dick  Duncan 


The  medal  above  is  from  the 
National  Commemorative  Society.  It 
was  produced  by  the  Franklin  Mint 
and  issued  in  1967  in  39  mm.  size. 
There  were  3 issued  in  Platinum 
and  5,249  in  Sterling  Silver,  all 
with  proof  finish.  The  sculptor 
was  Everett  Burr. 


If  you  never  heard  or  saw  him  (or  a 
movie  of  him,  etc.),  Will  Rogers  is 
hard  to  pin  down  or  label  - because 
he  was  many  things.  He  was 
basically  a humorist  - but  also  a 
shrewd  observer  of  people  and 
events,  able  to  cut  through  prop- 
aganda and  doubletalk,  and  in  a few 
words  get  to  the  meat  of  the  issues, 
while  adding  a humorous  twist. 

Part  Cherokee  Indian 
His  mother  was  1/4  Cherokee,  and 
his  father  1/8  Cherokee  Indian.  He 
said,  “I  never  got  far  enough  in 
arithmetic  to  figure  out  how  much 
Injun  that  made  me,  but  there's 
nothing  of  which  I am  more  proud 


than  my  Cherokee  blood.”  This  was 
in  a period  of  our  history  when  In- 
dians were  objects  of  discrimination. 
(He  also  contained  a high  percentage 
of  Irish  and  Scottish  background. 

He  said,  “My  ancestors  didn’t  come 
over  on  the  Mayflower.  They  met 
the  boat.” 

He  was  bom  in  a log  cabin  on  the 
frontier,  the  last  of  8 children  - in 
Indian  Territory  named  by  Indians 
after  the  Civil  War:  Okla-Homa,  two 
words  from  the  Choctaw  language 
meaning  “Land  of  the  Red  People.” 
The  date  was  Nov.  4,  1879,  when 
William  Penn  Adair  Rogers  arrived. 
(He  was  named  for  a wartime  friend 
of  his  father  - the  Civil  War,  of 
course.)  It  was  a time  in  history 
when  the  horse  was  the  fastest 
mode  of  transportation. 

Horseman  and  Roper 
He  became  a skilled  horseman  and 
roper  - talents  he  used  to  earn  a 
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living  - but  he  also  became  an  im- 
portant writer,  philosopher,  a wit, 
radio  personality  and  an  actor.  His 
words  never  had  the  slightest  hint 
of  indecency  (He  quit  a movie  job 
when  his  character  was  supposed  to 
discuss  a loose  woman)  - which  un- 
doubtedly was  one  reason  he  was 
taken  into  the  hearts  of  the  public. 

He  chewed  gum  incessantly  and 
spoke  with  a drawl  - undoubtedly 
adding  to  his  aura  as  a down-to- 
earth  Cowboy  philosopher. 

At  one  time,  he  met  comedian  W.C. 
Fields,  who  said  of  the  drawling  Will 
Rogers,  “111  bet  $100  that  he  talks 
just  like  everybody  else  when  he 
gets  home.” 

A Friend  of  the  Famous 
Will  got  to  know  most  of  the  prom- 
inent people  of  his  time  --  including 
Presidents,  Henry  Ford,  Charles 
Lindbergh,  actors  and  actresses  such 
as  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Eddie  Cantor 
and  Tom  Mix  --  and  would  joke  and 
kid  about  them  all,  but  never  with 
malice. 

In  fact,  Poet  Carl  Sandburg  said, 
“There’s  a curious  parallel  between 
Will  Rogers  and  Abe  Lincoln.  They 
were  rare  figures  we  could  call 
beloved  without  embarrassment.” 
Growing  Up 

At  age  10,  Will  got  the  measles.  He 
was  nursed  by  his  mother,  who  was 
also  taking  care  of  two  other  child- 
ren with  typhoid  fever.  She  caught 


that  dreaded  disease  - and  died  at 
age  51. 

Will  had  many  “close  calls”  in  his 
life.  As  a boy,  when  riding,  his  horse 
stepped  into  a hole  and  fell,  throw- 
ing Will  and  knocking  him  uncon- 
scious. It  took  several  days  for  him 
to  recover. 

For  discipline,  his  parents  sent  him 
to  Kemper  Academy  in  Missouri.  His 
grades  were  average,  but  he  scored 
well  in  elocution,  letter  writing  and 
political  economy.  Back  at  home  on 
vacation,  wearing  his  Kemper  uni- 
form, Will  wanted  to  show  off  the 
“manual  of  arms.”  He  borrowed  a 
Cowboy’s  rifle  - not  knowing  it  was 
loaded  - and  slammed  the  rifle  butt 
to  the  ground.  It  went  off,  and  the 
bullet  grazed  the  side  of  his  face  — 
which  left  a faint,  white  scar  that 
was  visible  throughout  his  life. 

Sense  of  Humor 

He  was  told  his  got  his  sense  of 
humor  from  his  Mom  — and  some- 
times, it  came  in  handy.  He  had  a 
piano  lesson  one  day,  and  he  hadn’t 
practiced.  The  teacher  (his  Aunt 
Eugenia)  would  point  to  notes  on  the 
music  page,  and  say,  “What’s  that?” 
He  said,  “That’s  your  finger.”  After  a 
few  minutes  of  this,  she  shooed  him 
off  the  piano  bench  - so  he  went  to 
join  his  pals  at  play  outside. 

He  was  fascinated  by  the  lariat. 
When  others  wanted  to  go  fishing, 
Will  begged  for  lariat  lessons.  He 
began  practicing  by  roping  goats. 
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Chicago  World's  Fair 
In  1893,  his  father  took  a shipment 
of  cattle  to  Chicago.  It  was  the  time 
of  the  World’s  Fair.  Here,  Will  was 
introduced  to  crowds  of  people,  for- 
eign foods,  his  first  ride  on  a camel, 
and  the  mammoth,  300-foot  Ferris 
Wheel.  (“It  was  like  flying,”  he  said.) 
But  he  was  particularly  impressed 
to  watch  Buffalo  Bill’s  Wild  West 
Show  - along  with  22,000  other 
people  - featuring  a Mexican  roping 
artist.  This  encouraged  Will  to  prac- 
tice more  with  his  lasso. 

After  two  years  at  Kemper  Academy 

- at  age  18  - Rogers  hopped  a train 
to  Texas,  where  he  became  a horse 
wrangler,  worked  up  to  becoming  a 
regular  cowhand,  and  enjoyed  the 
life.  He  slept  on  the  ground,  with  a 
saddle  for  his  pillow.  He  also  en- 
joyed eating  from  the  Chuck  Wagon 

- with  a diet  of  primarily  beans. 

Near  Disaster 

At  one  time,  he  helped  manage  a 
trainload  of  cattle  being  shipped  to 
the  Hearst  Ranch  in  California.  In 
San  Francisco,  he  and  another  Cow- 
boy shared  a room  lit  with  a gas 
lamp.  Used  to  kerosene  lamps,  they 
blew  out  the  gas  lamp  when  they 
went  to  bed.  Both  men  were  found 
unconscious  and  rushed  to  the  hos- 
pital. In  the  Emergency  Room,  Will 
was  given  up  by  the  Doctor  for  dead 

- but  experimenting  medical  stu- 
dents resuscitated  him.  He  then 
spent  several  months  recuperating 
at  home  and  at  the  baths  in  Hot 


Springs,  Arkansas. 

Next, he  joined  a fellow  named  Mun- 
hall,  doing  Wild  West  Shows.  Will’s 
job  was  roping  steers.  After  one 
show,  during  a barbecue,  he  was 
asked  to  say  a few  words.  He  said, 
“This  is  a mighty  fine  dinner  - what 
there  is  of  it.”  The  crowd  laughed. 
Will  then  tried  to  cover  up  by  say- 
ing, “Well,  there’s  plenty  of  it,” 
(pause),  “such  as  it  is.”  The  crowd 
laughed  again.. .and  Will  sat  down, 
embarrassed.  But  this  kind  of  a 
crowd  reaction  set  the  stage  for  his 
future  work,  doing  a monologue. 

Romance 

He  met  his  future  wife,  Betty  Blake, 
(the  7th  of  9 children)  at  the  train 
station  in  Kansas  City.  Their  first 
meeting  wasn’t  remarkable.  In  fact, 
Will  was  speechless.  He  was  im- 
pressed by  this  lovely,  20  year  old, 
but  he  couldn’t  utter  a word.  It 
would  take  another  eight  years  -and 
several  more  meetings  - before  he 
could  convince  her  to  be  his  bride. 

Betty  Blake,  from  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
caught  typhoid  fever  during  an  epi- 
demic. She  lost  her  long,  light  brown 
hair,  and  trimmed  the  remaining 
hair  in  a boyish  bob.  She  went  to 
recuperate  with  her  oldest  sister  in 
Oolagah,  Oklahoma  - and  that’s  near 
where  Will  Rogers  lived,  on  a ranch. 

A World  Traveler 
But  Will  did  a lot  of  traveling  - with 
horse  and  cattle  jobs  taking  him  to 
Europe,  South  America  and  Africa. 
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In  South  Africa,  he  joined  Texas 
Jack’s  Circus  as  “The  Cherokee  Kid” 
(“World’s  Champion  Lassoer”).  Then, 
he  went  on  to  Australia.  Here,  when 
he  was  planning  to  go  home,  he  got 
into  a poker  game  (with  no  experi- 
ence as  a card  player)  and  lost  all 
his  money.  It  took  him  another 
eight  months  to  earn  it  back,  so  he 
could  return  to  the  U.S. 

Now,  it  was  1904,  and  St.  Louis  had 
a World’s  Fair.  Will  (age  25)  joined 
it.  He  did  roping  acts  both  indoors 
and  outdoors,  where  he  could  throw 
three  ropes  at  one  time  - one  over  a 
horse’s  head,  the  second  on  the  rider 
and  the  third  bouncing  off  the 
ground  to  lasso  the  horse‘s  legs. 

Betty  Blake  visited  the  Fair,  and  saw 
his  act.  She  was  impressed,  but  she 
wanted  him  to  quit  show  business 
and  move  back  home.  He  disagreed. 

A Hero 

Instead,  he  went  on  the  New  York 
City,  where  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, an  800-pound  Longhorn  steer 
broke  loose  and  climbed  into  the 
grandstand.  Will  roped  it  and  got  it 
back  into  the  ring.  The  publicity  he 
received  from  this  greatly  increased 
his  popularity  and  appeal. 

Less  than  a year  after  the  steer  rop- 
ing, Will  was  getting  $125  a week. 
He  toured  Europe  and  England.  Next, 
he  was  getting  $200  a week.  Will 
would  add  suspense  to  his  act  by 
saying,  “Folks,  this  is  a pretty  good 


trick  - if  I can  do  it.”  The  crowd 
laughed,  and  Will  gradually  realized 
his  dry  humor  and  ad  libs  were 
greater  treasures  than  his  roping. 

Finally,  in  1908  - eight  years  after 
they  had  first  met  - Betty  Blake  said 
yes,  she  would  marry  Will  Rogers. 
Will  then  said  he  would  quit  show 
business  - but  that  promise  didn’t 
last  long. 

A Lone  Star 

He  was  in  Philadelphia  later,  with  a 
troupe  of  actors,  and  in  the  wings  of 
the  theater,  the  theater  manager 
said  to  Betty,  “I’d  rather  have  Will 
Rogers  alone  than  that  whole  bunch 
out  there!” 

Thus,  Will  became  a lone  performer 
--  with  more  jokes  to  go  with  his 
rope  tricks  --  at  $300  a week.  They 
weren’t  actually  jokes  — but  well- 
timed  comments  with  a funny  twist, 
delivered  in  his  slow  drawl.  By  1913 
he  was  in  London,  earning  $400  a 
week,  but  there  were  rumblings  of 
war  - so  he  returned  home. 

Ziegfeld  Follies 

He  joined  the  Ziegfeld  Follies  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  would  do  a six- 
to- 10-minute  routine  of  roping  and 
funny  comments,  while  the  girls 
were  changing  their  outfits.  “All  I 
know  is  what  I read  in  the  papers,” 
he  would  say,  in  his  homely  drawl  - 
and  then  deliver  one-liners.  From 
someone  else,  a few  of  his  comments 
might  sound  caustic  - but  not  from 
this  Cowboy  philosopher. 
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Rising  Fortunes 

He  was  getting  $600  a week.. .then 
$750  the  second  year.. .and  by  1918, 
he  pocketed  $1,000  a week.  One 
night  in  Baltimore,  President  Wilson 
was  (unexpectedly)  in  the  audience. 
Will  thought,  at  first,  he  should 
change  his  act  --  but  he  was  con- 
vinced to  leave  it  the  same,  with 
funny  comments  about  the  Presi- 
dent. President  Wilson  loved  it. 

A Writer 

In  1919,  he  appeared  in  print  - the 
first  of  six  books,  this  one  entitled 
“Rogers-isms.”  In  the  book,  he 
noted  that  he’d  played  before  the 
President  several  times  (without 
changing  his  jokes)  - proving  that, 
“You  can  always  joke  about  a big 
man  who’s  really  big  --  but  don’t 
joke  about  a small  man  who  thinks 
he’s  something,  ‘cause  he’ll  get  sore. 
That’s  why  he’s  little.” 

At  the  end  of  1922,  he  did  a news- 
paper column,  which  was  quickly 
syndicated  to  many  newspapers. 
The  Editors  rapidly  learned  that 
he’d  expect  his  own  spelling, 
grammar  and  punctuation  to  be 
printed  exactly  as  he  wrote  it. 

He  noted  that  the  profits  from  his 
words  went  to  “a  needy  charity  — 
the  civilization  of  three  young  hea- 
thens, Rogers  by  name,  and  part 
Cherokee  Indians  by  breeding.” 

Asked  why  his  columns  were  suc- 
cessful, Rogers  said,  “When  I first 


started  to  write  and  misspelled  a 
few  words,  people  said  I was  just 
plain  ignorant.  But  when  I got  all 
the  words  wrong,  they  decided  I 
was  a humorist!” 

His  royalties  on  his  writing  - in  the 
1920s  - rose  to  $130,000  a year. 

Movies 

In  the  summer  of  1918  (while  The 
Follies  was  in  recess),  he  was  con- 
vinced to  try  silent  movies.  His  first 
was  a Rex  Beach  screenplay,  entitled 
Laughing  Bill  Hyde , a melodrama 
starring  Rogers  as  a goodhearted 
escaped  convict  wearing  black  and 
white  prison  garb.  He  didn’t  have 
far  to  travel  from  his  Long  Island 
home  to  do  the  picture.  It  was 
filmed  at  Samuel  Goldwyn’s  studio 
in  Fort  Lee,  N.J. 

The  hour-long  movie  received  ex- 
cellent reviews,  as  well  as  financial 
success.  This  led  to  a movie  contract 
that  doubled  Will’s  $1,000  a week 
pay  with  Ziegfeld.  He  went  on  to  do 
46  silent  films,  and  then  successful- 
ly made  the  transition  to  “talkies,” 
where  he  starred  in  2 1 more  films. 

Screen  Star 

Will  Rogers  was  often  the  leading 
attraction  at  the  box  office.  While 
he  had  enjoyed  the  live  stage  - and 
did  miss  the  audience  reaction  - he 
said  cinema  was  “the  grandest  show 
business  I know  - the  only  place 
where  you  can  act  and  at  the  same 
time  sit  down  in  front  and  clap  for 
yourself!” 
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One  film  was  named  “Jubilo,”  where 
Rogers  played  a tramp  who  sang  a 
gospel  song.  Goldwyn  wanted  to 
change  the  name  to  “A  Poor  but 
Honest  Tramp”  Rogers  protested. 
He  said,  “If  Hollywood  filmed  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  it  would  be  released 
under  the  title,  “A  Red  Hot  Meal.” 

At  the  end  of  a two-year  contract,  in 
1921,  he  decided  to  become  his  own 
producer,  in  California  - using  his 
savings  and  mortgaging  his  home. 
He  promptly  began  to  lose  a fortune. 

Debts 

But  ”The  Ropin’  Fool”  preserved  for 
posterity  his  unmatched  skill  with 
the  lariat.  Because  the  camera  was 
running  at  high  speed  during  the 
filming,  it  shows  in  slow  motion  how 
Rogers  simultaneously  threw  three 
ropes  - catching  a horse’s  neck,  the 
rider,  and  the  third  rope  bouncing 
up  under  the  horse  to  catch  its  legs. 

In  six  months,  he  was  deeply  in 
debt.  Returning  to  New  York,  and 
determined  to  pay  off  the  debts,  he 
rejoined  The  Follies  (at  $2,500  a 
week)  and  made  humorous  speeches 
(at  $1,000  per  speech). 

He  returned  to  California  and  the 
movies  in  1923,  making  many  short 
films  and  parodies  - which  includ- 
ed his  friend,  Tom  Mix.  Incident- 
ally, when  the  sound  movies  arrived 
in  1927,  Tom  Mix  (who  had  earned 
$20,000  a week  during  his  heyday), 
was  washed  up.  His  voice  just  did 


not  match  his  actions.  Will  Rogers, 
however,  blossomed  out  with  con- 
tinuing success. 

A Box  Office  Star 
In  1929,  Fox  Film  Corp.  signed  him 
for  four  pictures,  for  $600,000.  The 
next  year,  in  1930,  he  was  signed 
for  six  more  movies  - for  just  over 
$1,000,000  - and  those  films  earned 
more  than  a million  apiece. 

Over  the  six  and  a half  years  he  was 
under  contract  with  Fox  (ending 
with  his  death  in  1935),  Will  Rogers 
reigned  for  three  years  as  the  top 
male  box  office  star,  and  was  Holly- 
wood’s highest-paid  actor. 

During  this  same  period  - while 
starring  in  21  feature  films  - he 
wrote  2,612  daily  newspaper  col- 
umns and  285  weekly  articles  (syn- 
dicated), and  he  became  a major 
network  radio  commentator.  And 
he  also  made  two  trips  around  the 
world,  conducted  a drought  relief 
tour,  covered  political  conventions 
and  made  speeches. 

Although  a millionaire,  he  was  still 
down-to-earth.  When  his  first  film 
was  released,  he  remarked  that  it 
was  a crime  to  charge  $5  at  the  box 
office  for  people  to  see  it. 

After-Dinner  Speaker 
As  a speaker,  now  and  then  he  got 
into  a little  trouble.  Paid  to  speak  at 
a bankers’  convention,  he  said  that 
borrowing  money  was  a “sucker 
game”  evidenced  by  the  banker 
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being  the  richest  man  in  town.  He 
suggested  that  lending  should  be 
outlawed,  and  that  “bankers  should 
go  to  work  - if  there’s  any  job  any  of 
you  could  earn  a living  at.”  Then  - 
swiping  at  himself  - he  added  that 
banking  and  after-dinner  speaking 
were  the  most  nonessential  in- 
dustries. 

Radio 

His  radio  career  included  a January, 
1928  four-studio  hookup  that  was 
unprecedented.  It  featured  Rogers 
in  Beverly  Hills,  A1  Jolson  in  New 
Orleans,  actor  Fred  Stone  in  Chicago, 
and  Paul  Whiteman’s  Orchestra  in 
New  York  City.  It  took  10  days  for 
engineers  to  wire  the  four  studios 
together  for  “The  Dodge  Victory 
Hour,”  and  the  cost  was  $67,000. 
All  this  to  announce,  over  45 
stations,  a new  car  priced  at  $600. 

Philanthropist 

The  Wall  Street  Crash  of  1929  emp- 
tied many  night  clubs  and  left  many 
people  broke.  In  1930,  when  a 
pharmaceutical  sponsor  paid  Rogers 
$77,000  to  make  12  nationwide 
radio  broadcasts,  he  donated  all  the 
money  to  help  Depression  victims. 
During  the  same  period,  for  the  Red 
Cross,  he  raised  $82,000  in  Texas 
and  $100,000  in  his  native  Okla- 
homa. He  noted  that  wealthy  Dallas 
gave  only  $8300.  He  said,  “They 
laughed  at  my  jokes,  but  they  like  to 
laugh  for  nothing.” 

Flying 

He  loved  planes  and  flying  in  them. 
He  chose  flying  for  most  of  his  trips, 


when  possible,  and  minimized  the 
occasional  mishaps  and  crash  land- 
ings. In  1927,  he  was  one  of  the 
millions  who  anxiously  awaited 
word  of  the  Lindbergh  flight  across 
the  Atlantic.  When  ‘Lindy’  landed, 
he  said  that  it  “demonstrated  that  a 
person  could  get  the  entire  front 
page  without  murdering  somebody.” 

This  was  the  era  of  the  compass,  of 
course  - long  before  electronics.  In 
1928,  Rogers  urged  citizens  to  paint 
their  town’s  name  on  the  top  of  local 
buildings,  to  help  pilots,  and  added, 
“I’ll  pay  for  the  paint.”  The  response 
was  overwhelming.  He  remarked 
that  Mooselookmeguntic,  Maine  sent 
him  a bill  for  $79.  “They  had  to  put 
a letter  on  top  of  each  house,”  he 
said,  “and  borrow  three  houses  from 
Connecticut.”  A couple  of  months 
later,  he  wrote,  “I  overestimated  my 
resources...  typographical  error  ...I 
meant  that  I’ll  send  the  brush.” 
Wiley  Post 

Another  pilot  in  the  news  was  Wiley 
Post,  who  in  early  1931  circled  the 
earth  in  8 days  with  an  Australian 
navigator  named  Harold  Gatty.  Will 
was  excited  about  the  chance  to  fly 
with  Post  in  July,  1931.  It  was  just 
a 20-mile  trip  from  Tulsa  to  Will’s 
hometown  of  Claremore,  Oklahoma, 
but  it  was  in  the  fabled  Winnie 
Mae,  the  globe-circling  plane.  In 
1933,  Post  flew  around  the  world 
alone  in  that  plane. 

Will  was  delighted  to  become  a 
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friend  of  Wiley  Post,  and  they  en- 
joyed flying  together  several  times  - 
once  over  the  Brice,  Zion  and  Grand 
Canyons  in  a new  one-engine  Lock- 
heed Orion.  Rogers  reported  on  the 
trip  in  his  newspaper  column,  in 
glowing  terms.  Post  had  also  talked 
about  trying  a 60-hour  nonstop 
flight  from  San  Francisco  to  Moscow, 
over  the  North  Pole. 

“Over  the  Pole” 

In  193 5, they  planned  a late  summer 
flight  to  Alaska,  that  could  lead  to 
the  polar  jump  into  Siberia.  On  the 
way,  they  stopped  in  Seattle,  and 
got  a look  at  the  first  B17  - which 
would  become  the  famed  Flying 
Fortress  of  World  War  II.  Will  stated 
it  was  “the  world’s  greatest  bombing 
plane.” 

In  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  on  August  15, 
Will  sent  a newspaper  column  by 
telegram,  and  another  telegram  to 
his  wife  and  daughter  (who  was 
acting  in  a play  in  Maine),  saying  he 
and  Wiley  were  heading  for  Point 
Barrow  - the  farthest  northern  point 
on  the  American  continent.  This 
told  Betty  Rogers  that  they  were 
planning  the  flight  over  the  pole. 

The  next  day  - August  16,  1935, 
Betty  Rogers  received  another  tele- 
gram, telling  her  that  her  husband 
and  Wiley  Post  had  crashed  and 
died  near  Point  Barrow,  Alaska. 

Will  Rogers  had  once  said,  “When  I 
die,  my  epitaph  should  read,  “I 


joked  about  every  prominent  man 
of  my  time,  but  I never  met  a man  I 
didn’t  like.” 

A fitting  way  to  remember  a truly 
remarkable  American. 


The  above  information  comes  from  a 
book  entitled,  “7  Never  Met  a Man  I Didn’t 
Like,”  by  Joseph  H.  Carter.  From  Avon 
Books,  it  includes  an  introduction  by  the 
Cowboy-Philosopher’s  son,  Jim  Rogers. 
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Member 
ANA,  EAC 


CROSS  COIN 
COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  548  • Fogelsville,  PA  18051 


DEALING  IN  QUALITY 
U.S.  COINSAND  CURRENCY 
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We  are  BUYING 


U.S.  Gold  Coins 

★ U.S.  Proof  gold  coins  all  dates. 

★ Rare  date  circulated  gold  coins 

★ All  U.S.  gold,  especially  high 
quality  pieces 


U.S.  Silver  Coins 

★ All  proof  sets  1831-1989 

★ All  U.S.  Bust  coinage 

★ U.S.  Commemorative  coins 

★ Walking  liberty  halves,  silver 
dollars,  mercury  dimes,  etc. 
Original  rolls  or  single  specimens 

★ All  sets  or  part  collections 


Foreign  Coins 

★ Choice  uncirculated  world  gold 
prior  to  1933 

★ World  crown  prior  to  1900  in 
choice  condition 

★ Oriental  gold  coins 

★ Quality  Canadian  gold 

★ All  modern  foreign  gold 


The  above  is  but  a brief  listing  of  our  needs.  If  you  have  coins  you  wish  to  sell . . . call  for  an 
appointment.  We  will  appraise  your  coins  by  todays  market  values.  Prices  offered  depend  on  the 
type  of  coin,  rarity  and  condition  of  the  coin.  We  urgently  need  single  coins,  complete  sets,  entire 
collections.  We’ll  gladly  meet  with  you  in  our  office,  your  bank  or  attorney’s  office. 


Call  299-1211  for  an  appointment 


STFINMET 
COINS 

350  Centerville  Rd.  — Lancaster,  PA 


Appraisers  for 
banks,  attorneys, 
trusts  & estates 


Member  of 
PCGS  — ANA 
and  NGCA 


